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followed a long interval during which he first went into
retirement, whither crowds of students followed him, and then
after some unhappy years as abbot of a Breton monastery
returned to teach in Paris. Once more his enemies were on
his trail, and this time they sought the aid of St. Bernard.
To the religious mystic Abelard's insistence on reason was
abominable, a direct flouting of authority, and St. Bernard
did not rest until he had obtained Abelard's second and more
complete condemnation at Sens in 1140. Abelard was now
a broken man; he found a refuge at Cluny, but he was
silenced for good and he died there in 1142. Yet his work
lived on, and his standpoint was to be victorious over his
victor's. In his most famous book, Sic et Non, he had set
side by side the divergent opinions of various Fathers on
topics of theology and ethics, without attempting to reconcile
or to solve contradictions. For him it was a wholesome
exercise designed to stimulate enquiry, and in his preface he
lays down the principles by which this enquiry should be
conducted. To such as St. Bernard this appeared to be the
attitude of a cynic intent on the destruction of authority.
Yet even in the twelfth century, as in the Sentences of Peter
Lombard and the Decretum of Gratian, two standard works
of unimpeachable orthodoxy, it was to become the accepted
way of arriving at the truth. And, in spite of St. Bernard,
the memory of Abelard that remained was not of a heretic
but of an inspiring teacher and a great thinker.
John of             Among those who admired Abelard, though not in full

*a ury agreement with him, was a former pupil of his in dialectic,
John of Salisbury. In his Metdlogicon, John has given an
account of his studies and teachers, which is especially valu-
able for the picture it gives of the scholastic life of the period.
In particular, he makes known to us the school at Chartres,
where the emphasis was on grammar and rhetoric rather than
on logic, and grammar meant a wide reading in classical
authors. John of Salisbury had studied dialectic at Paris,
he was later to be infused with religious mysticism by reading
the works of Hugh of St. Victor; but the humanism he had
learnt at Chartres was a constant factor in his life. Not only
did it flavour all his writings, treatises and letters alike, in
which quotations from classical authors are of frequent
occurrence; it tempered his judgment too, so that he could